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NOTES ON RICHARD EDWARDS. 
I. When and where DAMON and PYTHIAS was acted. 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS, the only known play of 
Richard Edwards now extant, is usually assigned to 
Christmas, 1564, as the probable date of its acting ; but there 
is no agreement among writers on the early English drama 
as to the place where the play was performed, — Windsor, 1 
Richmond, 2 and Whitehall 3 being mentioned by different 
authors. I wish to cite certain facts which strengthen greatly 
the probability that Damon and Pythias was acted at Christmas, 
1564; and to show that the place of its performance at that 
time was Whitehall, the Queen's home palace at Westminster. 
The title page of the quartos of Damon and Pythias states 
that the play was acted before the Queen by the Children of 
the Chapel. It is known from an entry in a certain document 
among the state papers * that a play by the Chapel boys was 
acted before the Queen on Christmas, 1564. This document 
was first printed by Chalmers, 6 who observed that the brief 
marginal notes of the paper were in the handwriting of Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh. Collier 6 later criticised Chalmers for having 
made various mistakes in transcribing the document, and by a 

1 Fleay. History of the Stage. Vol. I, p. 15. 

2 Collier. History of English Dramatic Poetry. London, 1831, Vol. in, p. 2. 

3 Oassells Library of English Literature, English Plays. Edited by Henry 
Morley, 1880, p. 74. Also Morley's English Writers, Vol. vni, p. 378. 

For the history of Whitehall Palace, see London, Past and Present, by 
Wheatley and Cunningham, 1891, Vol. in, p. 505, and Stow's Survey of 
London, Morley, 1890, p. 406. Consult also a valuable note in Nichols's 
Progresses of Elizabeth, 1823, Vol. I, p. 83. 

4 It is preserved in the State Paper Department of the Public Eecord Office. 
Vol. xxxvi, No. 22. Listed in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1547-1580. London, 1856, p. 250. 

s George Chalmers. Apology. London, 1797, p. 354. 
6 Annals of The Stage. London, 1879, p. 183. 
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recension of one of the marginal notes showed that the play in 
question was one by Edwards, though he did not feel sure that 
it was the Damon and Pythias. 

To make this point plain, I shall quote exactly from Chalmers 
the heading of this document and the particular entry which is 
concerned with the play by the Children of the Chapel. The 
heading is as follows : 

"A Brief Estimat off all the carges against Cristmas and Candellmas 
ffor iij Plays at Wyndsor w th - thare necessaries and provicions ffor the 
Carages and Recarages of the same stuff and all ordinarie charges and 
allsoo for the conveyinge of the stuff in to the cleane ayre and save 
kepinge of the same in Anno Sexto Elizabeth. And allsoo in the same 
yeare the ix th - of J une Kepayringe and new makinge of thre Maskes 
with thare hole furniture and Div 8 devisses and a Caetle ffor ladies and 
a harboure ffor Lords and thre Harrolds and iiij Trompetours too 
bringe in the Devise with Men of Armes and showen at the Courtte of 
Richmond before the Quens Ma Uo - and the French Embassitours 
&°- And div 8 [divers] Eyrrings Repayringe and Translatinge of sun- 
derie garments ffor playes att Cristmas and Shroftid ' in Anno Septimo 
Elizabeth and many thinges mioiid [commissioned] and fumeshed 
w" 11 - ware nott sene and much stuff bought &"•" 

The seventh entry under this heading stands as follows : 

" 1564 . . . Cristmas Anno Septimo Elizabeth wages or dieats of the 

Officers and Tayllo* 8 - payntars workinge 

div 8 [divers] Cities and Towns Carvers 

Edwd Hayedy Silkewemen for frenge & tassells mcers 

[mercers] ffor Sarsnett and other Stuff and 

Lynen Drappars for canvas to cov v [cover] 

div 8 [divers] townes and howsses and other Devisses and Clowds for a 

Maske and a Showe and a playe by the Childerne of the Chaple 

ffor Rugge bumbayst an cottone ffor hosse and other pvicions and 

necessaries £87 7 8." 

'One of these plays at "Shroftid," as shown by the last entry of the 
document, was by the Gentlemen of Gray's Inn. From the letter of Guzman 
De Silva, Spanish envoy at the English Court, to his King under the date of 
March 12, 1565, it appears that this play was an English comedy on the 
question of marriage, in which the goddesses, particularly Juno and Diana, 
argued the matter, the verdict being given in favor of marriage by Jupiter. 
I believe that this account of the play has not been noted by Mr. Fleay or 
other writers on this period of the drama, though Mr. Froude in his History 
of England has cited it. See Calendar of Stale Papers, Spanish Department, 
1558-1567. London, 1892, p. 404. 
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Concerning this marginal memorandum, " Edwd. Hayedy," 
Collier 8 says that Chalmers " made such sad work in decipher- 
ing the handwriting of Cecil, that he did not find out that the 
play by the Children of the Chapel at Christmas, 1564-5, was 
a tragedy by Edwards : what Cecil writes Edwd's tragedy, 
Chalmers printed merely as the name of an individual Edwd. 
Hayedy ! " Since I had no opportunity of seeing the document 
to determine whether or not Collier had rightly read the 
marginal note, I requested Mr. Hubert Hall, one of the officials 
of the Record Office, to examine the words in question. This 
he kindly did. He has assured me that the reading of the 
marginal note is unquestionably " Edward[es] tragedy." It is 
easy to see how Chalmers, blindly reading the words without 
thought of Richard Edwards, might have mistaken the letters. 
Besides (though further argument is scarcely necessary), the 
revised reading seems more probable because of the character of 
the other marginal notes in the same paper. Opposite the item 
of " Translattinge new makinge of thre maskes and other 
Devisses," etc., (an item corresponding to the " ixth. of June " 
masks at Richmond in the heading quoted above), stands the 
marginal note " At Richmo* Mons Gonvi ; " opposite the item 
for the play " maid by Sir Percival Hartts Sones " is the note 
"Sir Percivall Hart's Sons;" and opposite the last item for 
"showes made by the Gentillmen of Greys line" and for 
" payntars workinge uppon the Townes and Charretts for the 
Goodesses," etc., stand the notes "Gentillmen of the Innes of 
Court " and " Diana Pallas." 9 In each of these instances the 
marginal note forms a suitable heading for the item, or is a 
memorandum of something important connected with the 
subject of the item. It is more natural, then, to suppose that 
Lord Burleigh wrote opposite this item of the play by the 
Children of the Chapel the words " Edwd's tragedy " than the 
mere name " Edwd. Hayedy;" especially since Richard Edwards 
was certainly at that time Master of the Children. 

8 Annals of The Stage. London, 1879, p. 183. 

9 We know from the letter of Guzman De Silva, mentioned in a previous 
note, that Diana was one of the goddesses represented in this "show." See 
Calendar of State Papers, Spanish Department, 1558-1567. London, 1892, p.404. 
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Collier 10 conjectured that this Edwards's tragedy mentioned in 
the document might possibly be his Damon and Pythias, "termed 
by Lord Burleigh, in the uncertain phraseology of that time, ' a 
tragedy,' or it might be one of the other dramatic performances 
of which, according to Twine, Edwards was the author." I 
wish, however, to add further evidence which appears to establish 
the opinion that Damon and Pythias was the " tragedy " in 
■question. 

It will be noticed that for the play in question the words of 
the estimate quoted above are as follows : " and a playe by the 
Childerne of the Chaple ffor Rugge bumbayst an cottone ffor 
hosse and other pvicions and necessaries." With this special 
estimate for " Rugge bumbayst and cottone ffor hosse " should 
be compared the following passage from the Grim comedy part 
in Damon and Pythias : u 

" Grim. Are ye servants then f 
Will. Yea, sir : are we not pretty men ? 
Qrim. Pretty men, quoth you? nay, you are strong men, else you 

could not bear these breeches. 
Will. Are these such great hose ? in faith, goodman collier, you see 

with your nose : By mine honesty, I have but one lining in 

one hose, but seven ells of rug. 
Grim. This is but a little, yet it makes thee seem a great bug. 
Jack. How say you, goodman collier, can you find any fault here? 
Grim. Nay, you should not find fau't, marry, here's trim gear I 

Alas, little knave, dost not sweat ? thou goest with great pain, 

These are no hose, but water-bougets, 1 tell thee plain ; 

Good for none but such as have no buttocks. 

Did you ever see two such little Eobin ruddocks 

So laden with breeches ? chill say no more, lest I offend. 

Who invented these monsters first, did it to a ghostly end, 

To have a mail ready to put in other folks stuff, 

We see this evident by daily proof." 

Of course, this passage gets all its point from the exaggerated 
breeches of the lackeys. It was worked in for some deliberate 
purpose, alluding perhaps to a fashionable folly of the day. 
This bit of costuming was so unusual and distinctive apparently 
that it was specially mentioned in the "estimat;" just as in the 

10 English Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the Stage. London, 1879, Vol. n, 
p. 390. 

11 Hazlitt's Doddey's Old Plays, 1874, Vol. iv, p. 71. 
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case of the other plays and masques of the document special 
properties were named, — for instance, the " Rocke or hill ffor 
the 9 Musses to singe uppon w" 1, a vayne of Sarsnett drawn upp 
and downe before them " in the play of Sir Percival Hart's 
sons. The breeches of these young pages must have been 
" monsters " indeed, for an English ell is forty-five inches, and 
" seven ells of rug " put into each hose might well have resulted 
in a strikingly huge garment, with the bombast and cotton, of 
course, for padding. 

The unmistakeable agreement of the estimate and the play in 
the matter of special costuming, puts it almost beyond question 
that Damon and Pythias was the play performed at Christmas, 
1564. 12 It also incidentally corroborates the reading of Cecil's 
marginal note as " Edwd's tragedy." 

As to the place where Damon and Pythias was performed, 
Morley is right in saying that it was Whitehall, Westminster. 
The mistakes of the other writers seem to come from a careless 
reading of the heading of the " Brief Estimat " which I have 
quoted. The estimate, it will be observed, is 1) for three plays 
at Windsor, " Anno Sexto," for Christmas and Candlemas ; 2) 
for masks at Richmond the same year on the 9th of June ; and 
3) for plays at Christmas and Shrovetide, " Anno Septimo." 1S 
Where these last plays, among which was Damon and Pythias, 
were given does not appear from this record. 

To determine the place, however, it is only necessary to 
notice that the Court, during the holidays of 1564-5, was at 
Westminster, a fact which may be proved easily. Not only is 
there no record of the Queen's going on any of her progresses 
for that period, but there is positive evidence that she remained 
at home. Stow says in his Chronicle 11 that there was such a 

18 Whether it was written at that time, or whether it had been composed 
for an earlier presentation is not certain from the evidence in hand. & Wood 
states (Athena, Vol. I, p. 354. Bliss edition, 1813) that it was played both at 
the Court and the University. 

18 Since Elizabeth's reign began in November, 1558, the festivities of 
Christmas, 1563, and the Eichmond masks of June, 1564, would both be 
reckoned as in "Anno Sexto," while the Christmas play of 1564 and the 
Shrovetide plays of 1565 would both belong in "Anno Septimo." 

" Edition 1631, p. 658. 
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severe frost from December 21, 1564, till after New Year that 
" people went over and along the Thames on the ice from London 
bridge to Westminster, and some played at foot-ball as boldly 
there as if it had been on the dry land, divers of the Court 
being then at Westminster." 

Moreover, in the Calendar of State Papers, Spanish Depart- 
ment, l5 there is a letter from Guzman De Silva, the Spanish 
envoy at the English Court, written to his King on the 2nd of 
January, 1565, which makes plain the fact that the Queen must 
have been at home on Christmas day. "On the 18th and 23rd 
ultimo I wrote to Your Majesty that this Queen had suffered 
from fever and had been very ill but was now recovered. I was 
with her on the 24th, and she complained of pains in the 
stomach and all over the body, and she has since been indisposed 
with a very bad catarrh with some fever. She is now better 
again and has come out into the presence chamber, but Leicester 
tells me she is very thin. The changes of weather have been 
such that it suddenly turned from heat to a cold so intense that 
the river here is frozen over and people walk upon it as they do 
the streets. Natives say they have never seen such a thing 
before, and it is very trying for the weak. It has found out the 
Queen, whose constitution cannot be very strong. — London, 2nd 
January, 1565." 

This letter shows that Elizabeth had been very ill on the 18th, 
was still far from well on the day before Christmas, and contin- 
ued to be indisposed afterward; it also corroborates Stow's 
statement about the hard frost. The Queen, then, was almost 
certainly too ill to have gone from Westminster for holiday 
festivities, and the entertainments would therefore appear to have 
been given at the home palace. 

This evidence, however, may not seem entirely convincing 
and accordingly I add further details from the De Silva corres- 
pondence which tend to make it more conclusive. In the first 
place, if Elizabeth had gone from home, the watchful ambassador 
would have written to the King about it, for it was part of his 

"Spanish, 1558-1567. London, 1892, p. 400-401. The letters in this 
volume are arranged chronologically, and the three or four to which I have 
referred by date in the rest of this paper will readily be found. 
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business to tell the King all about the movements of Elizabeth. 
De Silva had come to London as ambassador in the early sum- 
mer, and his first meeting with the Queen was at Richmond, 
whe/e festivities were in progress in honor of the French 
embassy, which had come to make peace. De Silva particularly 
specifies on that occasion that he went to Richmond, and a few 
days later, in a letter of July 10, he again tells of going to 
Richmond for a merry-making that lasted till two o'clock in the 
morning and then returning to London by land, while the Queen 
went down the river by barge to Westminster. In just the 
same way De Silva tells particularly where the Queen was or 
where he had gone to see her in every case when she was not at 
the home palace of Westminster. 16 On the other hand when 
she was at Westminster he in no case says that she was at 
" Westminster " or that he had gone to " Westminster " for 
audience with her. What he does write is that he was " with 
the Queen," or that " yesterday he told the Queen," or " I had 
audience with her in the presence chamber." It is not his 
practice in these letters to name Westminster, or ordinarily even 
" the palace," at times when the Queen was at home. This fact 
taken with the other fact, that in cases when we know that the 
Queen was away on progress De Silva regularly specifies her 
whereabouts, is evidence that she was at home during the 
holidays ; for in this letter of January 2, quoted above, as also 
in those of December 18 and 23, he says nothing to indicate 
that she was elsewhere than at home, but does speak of being 
" with her on the 24th," of her coming out " into the presence 
chamber," expressions which show that she was at her customary 
residence, the Westminster palace. 

There are two other bits of evidence which serve to clinch the 
matter. It has been shown that Elizabeth was ill with fever 
from the 18th till after Christmas, so that she could scarcely 
have moved for holiday shows from the place where she was 
when taken sick. Now she was actually at Westminster palace 

16 Indeed, he even writes of her intended movements. " This Queen is well. 
She had intended to go for a few days hunting, but the weather has been so 
bad with high winds and heavy rains that she has been unable to go. — 
London, 4 December, 1564." 
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on the 18th. This is clear from another of De Silva's letters 
written on that day, which tells of a certain Scotchman who 
called on him. " I wished him to stay and dine," he writes, 
" but he excused himself by saying that he was going to the 
palace to take leave of the Queen." This is one of the two 
pieces of evidence. The second more closely concerns the place 
of the holiday entertainments. 

The lodgings of the Spanish ambassador were at London, as 
he himself says in his letter of July 10, 1564. All his letters 
from July 27, 1564, on to the end of the year were, with one 
exception, dated at London. That exceptional letter was the 
one of December 23, to which De Silva referred in the letter of 
January 2, 1565, quoted above; as it is printed in the records 
there is no superscription whatever, and yet it must have been 
written from London, for the writer says nothing of going 
elsewhere, and he himself says in his next letter that he was 
with the Queen on the 24th. Now in this exceptional letter of 
December 23, De Silva writes in these words : " They say 
that Lethington 17 is coming here for these holidays." "Here" 
can mean no where but London, including Westminster, the 
London home of the Court, — he uses it in that sense time and 
again throughout his correspondence ; and the holiday revels of 
which he wrote were those to be held at Westminster, where in 
great Whitehall, plays were so often given. 

Damon and Pythias, then, was acted Christmas time, 1564, 
not at Windsor, and not at Richmond, but in Whitehall palace at 
Westminster ; and on account of the Queen's recent illness, the 
couplet in the last song of the play l8 about her governing 

" in honour and in wealth, 
Void of all sickness, in most perfect health " 

was very apt and timely. 



17 The Scotch diplomat, who with Murray was corresponding with Cecil 
about the marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

18 Hazlitt's Dodsletfs Old Plays, 1874, Vol. iv, p. 104. 
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II. Palcemon and Arcyte not a Source op 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 

Mr. Harold Littledale, 1 Dr. Rolfe, 2 and other editors have 
expressed the opinion that the Palcemon and Arcyte of Richard 
Edwards, which was played before Queen Elizabeth at Oxford 
in 1 566, was not a source of The Two Noble Kinsmen. Their 
judgment, based, as it is, solely on the lively, but meagre account 
which Anthony & Wood has given of this non-extant play of 
Edwards, seems to have too slight grounding in evidence to be 
conclusive. It is my purpose to call attention to another account 
of Edward's play, more detailed than & Wood's, and by it to 
establish more firmly the opinion stated above, viz. that the 
Oxford play of 1566 could scarcely have been a source of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The account by Anthony & Wood, who wrote over a hundred 
years after Palcemon and Arcyte was acted, is that to which all 
the bibliographers and students of the early drama go when 
they have occasion to say anything about this lost play of 
Richard Edwards. But there exists a careful record of the 
week of the Queen's visit to Oxford in 1566, made by John 
Bereblock, 3 an eyewitness who appears to have been a diligent 

1 The Two Noble Kinsmen. Edited by Harold Littledale. New Shakespeare 
Society. London, 1885, Introd., pp. 9*-ll*. 

2 The Two Noble Kinsmen. Edited by W. J. Eolfe. New York, 1883, 
Introd., p. 24-25. 

8 The title of Bereblock's record is " Commentarii sive Ephemera Actiones 
Rerum IUustrium Oxonii Geslarum in Advenlu Serenissitrue Principis Elizabethce. 
Ad Amplissimos Viros Dominum Gulielmum Brokum Dominum de Cobham, 
et Dominum Gulielmum Petreum, Regium a sanctioribus secretis Consiliarium. 
Per J. B. Collegii ibidem Exoniensis socium." 

The following account of Bereblock is taken from Mr. Plummer's Preface. 
"He became Fellow of St. John's in 1558, was admitted B. A. in March, 
1561 ; and M. A. in Feb. 1565-6. In June, 1566, he was admitted Fellow of 
Exeter, and the same year he was made Dean. He was Senior Proctor in 
1569, his colleague being Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Bodley, the founder 
of the Bodleian Library. In 1570, Sir William Petre, who in 1564 had 
practically refounded Exeter College, gave him leave of absence for four years, 
and during this absence he took the degree of B. C. L. in some Continental 
University in 1572." Elizabethan Oxford. Edited by Charles Plummer. 
Oxford, 1887, p. xvi. 
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reporter of all that he saw, and who has given among other 
things a summarized account in Latin of Palcemon and Areyte. 
This was first printed by Hearne 4 in 1729 and copied by 
Nichols 5 in his first edition of The Progresses, though omitted 
in the edition of 1823. Mr. Plummer, after having collated the 
MS. used by Hearne with a slightly different one, reprinted it 
in his Elizabethan Oxford 6 in 1886, along with other records 
and memorials of the Queen's visit. These " Commentaries " of 
Bereblock and the other records of that occasion, full of interest 
as they are, seem to have been unnoticed by students of the 
drama, even since their republication by Mr. Plummer. 7 

By quoting what & Wood and Bereblock say of the action of 
Palcemon and Areyte, all that is known of the plot of the play 
will be presented and a basis given for a discussion of it as 
a source for The Two Noble Kinsmen. Of course the fact 
remains that the play itself is lost ; this should be kept in mind 
as a caveat throughout the discussion. A treatment based on 
even the best sort of summary must be tentative rather than 
dogmatic, and while it may determine what is probable, it 
cannot establish certainty. 

4 Historia Vitxz et JRegni Ricardi II by the Monk of Evesham, etc. Edited by 
Thomas Hearne. Oxford, 1729, pp. 251-296. For Palcemon and Areyte see 
pp. 268-270, p. 277, pp. 281-282. 

5 So stated in Mr. Plummer's Preface, p. xv. 

* Elizabethan Oxford. Edited by Charles Plummer. Oxford, 1887, pp. 
111-150. For Palamon and Areyte see pp. 127-129, p. 135, pp. 138-139. 

' One of these records is a treatise "of the Actes Done at Oxford when the 
Queen's Majesty was there, by Nicholas Robinson" (Plummer, pp. 169-191, 
and Progresf.es of Queen Elizabeth by John Nichols, London, 1823, Vol. I, 
pp. 229-247). Robinson has a very puzzling passage about Edward's play, 
which raises many questions. He says: "Ut superiori nocte, sic et ista 
Theatrum exornatum fuit splendide, quo publice exhiberetur Fabula Militis (ut 
Ohaucerus nominat) e Latino in Anglicum sermonem translata per Mfum Edwards 
et alios ejusdem collegii alumnos." (Plummer, pp. 179-180. Also in 
Nichols's Progresses and Hearne). 

If Edwards translated his play from Latin into English, as this passage 
says, then several possibilities open as to the source he followed : 1) It may 
have been a Latin version of the story existent before Chaucer, but this is not 
likely ; 2) it may have been an early Latin translation of Chaucer's Knight's 
Tale; or 3) it may have been a Latin play adapted from Chaucer's poem and 
presented at the university for educational purposes. The last supposition 
seems more probable. 
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I shall quote the statement of a Wood in the form in which 
Dr. Rolfe 8 quotes it, which gives all that concerns the plot. 
Part of the play was performed on September 2, 1566, when by 
the press of the multitude one side of a stairway fell 9 and three 
lives were lost, a Wood continues : 

"Sept. 4, 1566. 10 At night the Queen was present at the other part 
of the play of Palamon and Arcyle, which should have been acted the 
night before, but was deferred because it was late when the Queen came 
from disputations at St. Mary's. When the play was ended, she called 
for Mr. Edwards, the author, and gave him very great thanks, with 
promises of reward, for his pains; then, making a pause, said to him 
and her retinue standing about her, this relating to part of the play : 
' By Palsemon, I warrant he dallieth [sic] not in love when he was in 
love indeed ; by Arcyte, he was a right martial knight, having a swart 
countenance and a manly face ; by Trecatio, God's pity, what a knave 
it is ; by Perithous, throwing St. Edward's rich cloak into the funeral 
fire, which a stander-by would have stayed by the arm with an oath, 
Go fool, he knoweth his part, I warrant.' In the said play, was acted a 
cry of hounds in the Quadrant, upon the train of a fox in the hunting 
of Theseus, with which the young scholars, who stood in the windows, 
were so much taken (supposing it was real) that they cried out, 'Now, 
now ! — there, there ! — he's caught, he's caught ! ' All which the Queen 
merrily beholding, said, 'O excellent! these boys, in very troth, are 
ready to leap out of the windows, to follow the hounds!' ... In 
the acting of the said play, there was a good part performed by the 
Lady Amelia, who, for gathering her flowers prettily in a garden then 
represented, and singing sweetly in the time of March, u received 
eight angels for a gracious reward by her Majesty's command," etc. 

Dr. Rolfe asserts that there is no ground whatever for 
supposing that the authors of The Two Noble Kinsmen were 
indebted to Edwards's Pakemon and Arcyte, and says that the 
passage from a Wood shows clearly " that Edwards's play and 
the play before us must have differed so materially as to make 

s The Two Noble Kinsmen. Ed. by W. J. Rolfe. New York, 1883, p. 25. 
Dr. Kolfe quotes from Nichols's Progresses of Elizabeth (London, 1823, Vol. 
I, pp. 206-217) where Nichols printed passages communicated to him by Mr. 
Gutch from i Wood's MSS. &, Wood printed a slightly different account in 
his Athence Oxoniensis (Ed. 1813, Vol. I, p. 353). 

9 k Wood wrongly says that it was a part of the staging that fell. 

10 Mr. Fleay (History of the Stage, p. 17), and Mr. Collier ( English Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage. Vol. I, p. 184) erroneously date the play 
September 3rd or September 2nd and 3rd. 

II Mr. Littledale suggests that the reading should be May. 
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it almost certain that the authors of the latter can have known 
nothing of the former." This assertion, which is practically 
the same that Mr. Littledale made some years before, is hardly 
convincing, for there is nothing in a Wood to show that the 
play of Edwards differed at all from Chaucer's poem ; 12 so that 
it would be quite as reasonable to suppose that the writers of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen made the free adaptations of their play 
from Pakemon and Arcyte as from The Knight's Tale, particu- 
larly since reviving and making over of old plays was such a 
common practice with the later dramatists. The testimony of 
Bereblock, however, bears out Mr. Littledale's assertion, as a 
translation from the Commentaries will show. After telling 
of the tremendous crowd and the accident that happened in 
consequence of their struggling and pushing, he continues : 

"This untoward happening, although touching every one with 
sadness, could by no means destroy the enjoyment of the occasion. 
Accordingly, taught by the misfortune of the others to be more careful, 
all turn again to the play. There one might behold two youthful 
princes, Arcyte and Palsemon, who had long lived as comrades in their 
native land, whom a like mortal danger and a common prison had 
bound together, and whom kinship and a solemn oath had rendered 
brothers. These two friends fell desperately in love with one and the 
same maiden, Emilia, sister of the Duke of Athens. Here then in the 
case of these men one might observe that their souls, tossed backward 
and forward, hither and yon, and scarcely at peace with each other in 
prison, were disturbed with more furious passion, that they contended, 
and did battle with each other. Why waste words ? They are held 
in check by their oath, they heed no oath; they are prisoners, they 
burst forth ; they are banished, IS love forbids long exile ; two days is 
too long, three days is unbearable. The princely youth, therefore, 
heeding not the penalty of death, returns in meaner garb and calls 
himself Philostrates instead of Arcyte. He devotes himself to every 
sort of service, no task too humble for him to perform, nothing so dis- 
tasteful to his princely nature which by the presence of Emilia does 
not become Bweet and cleanly ; without her the most pleasant pursuits 
are toilsome, hard, and hateful. 

12 The part of Trecatio may have been different from anything in Chaucer, 
but it is possible that the character was only a dramatic amplification of the 
"friend" by whose helping Palremon broke prison in The Knights Tale. 

(11. 609-61 G). 

" The text here has plural verbs [pmhibeiilur, curant, incarcerantur, erumpunt, 
exulant), but there is evidently some rhetorical confusion in the passage, for 
the action can refer only to Arcyte. 
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Meanwhile Palsemon tricks the guard with a sleeping potion, escapes 
from his hard imprisonment, flees by night, hiding in the woods during 
the day, and at length meets his brother. Here their common love 
for Emilia rouses their strife anew, and it had already caused such 
tumultuous and passionate reproaches that they were on the point of 
fighting, but forthwith by the arrival of Theseus the fight is checked. 
Palsemon then tells who he is, and for what cause they were fighting ; 
nor yet does he beg for his life, although his offence has been serious. 
The Duke, softened by the prayers of the ladies, who just then happened 
to come up with him in the hunt, appoints a contest between the 
princes, and commands them to prepare for battle within fourteen 
days, promising the maiden as a reward to the victor. It is impossible 
to tell with what delight and gladness the youths went their way ; and 
we, too, after having all cried out to God for the Queen, departed for 
the night." 

At the end of the record for the next day, " Dies Martis," 
which was Tuesday, September 3rd, Bereblock says : " No play 
was acted on this night, because the Queen was kept late by a 
rather tedious disputation in the afternoon, and could not be 
present without some risk to her health." 

The next night, the night of " Dies Mercurii," matters were 
more auspicious, and though a great debate in the afternoon had 
held rather late, the postponed play was announced for the 
evening. 

" The Queen and the nobles are invited to the play, and they accept 
the invitation. All sat down in their places. Then there was a great 
silence. Already on the stage the two knights, Arcyte and Palsemon, 
were ready at the appointed day, each surrounded by a very bold 
array. On one side was Emetrius, King of India, in whose charge was 
Arcyte. A hundred soldiers followed him. As many on the other 
side follow in the train of Thracian Lycurgus, to whose valor, faith- 
fulness, and good fortune Palsemon had entrusted himself. Theseus 
thought that the battle ought to be decided by a single contest, and 
that the maiden should be given to him who should win the victory. 
This arrangement does not displease the kings nor do the brothers 
make objection to it. 

Thereupon marble lists are made in the woods, and three very sacred 
altars are built there, to one of which, that of Diana, Emilia approaches 
as a suppliant. Here, then, she prays for a maiden life and unbroken 
chastity, but in her unhappiness she could not make a long entreaty. 
The goddess predicted marriage. On the other side Arcyte sought 
victory from him in whose watchful care are warlike virtues. Imme- 
diately to him Mars thunders out victory. To Venus at her altar 
Palssmon makes his prayer for the maiden, and the goddess straightway 
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promises her to him. Here now a quarrel was on foot among the 
gods. It is Saturn who settles it. 

Meanwhile each chief looked to the care of the arms for his soldiery, 
and that finished, the blast and blare of trumpets is heard. Then in 
hand to hand conflict they fight fiercely. When at the very first onset 
the weapons resounded and the shining blades gleamed, a great shudder 
seized the spectators. 14 For a time success fell to neither contestant, and 
wearied with fighting they twice stop to rest ; at the third onset when 
not only the movements of their bodies and the parrying of their 
swords, but even their wounds and blood are visible to everybody, 
Palsemon sinks to the ground and lies prostrate before his victorious 
cousin. All joyfully shout their approbation to Arcyte and receive 
him with gratulations. Palsemon, lifeless and exhausted, having 
failed of every hope, was none the less tormented still by love, and 
therefore prays now with loftier eloquence and more fervid supplication, 
and casts reproaches upon Venus, saying that he had served her from 
infancy and that now she had neither desire nor power to help him. 
Venus could not endure his reproaches, nor could she bear with equa- 
nimity to see Mars preferred over her. Womanlike, she pleads her 
case with lamentations and by weeping. Saturn, stirred by her tears, 
strikes with subterranean fire the princely victor, as he goes in his 
triumph crowned splendidly with laurel. Thus Arcyte quickly dies. 
Then there was a funeral ceremony of great magnificence ; he is honored 
with a public funeral, nobles bear the pall, the kings follow the bier, 
and the body is burned with solemn pomp. Afterwards at the sugges- 
tion of the kings [regio consilio] and by the common consent of all, the 
maiden is given to Palsemon; and this act, (the theatre by this time 
being very full) was approved by the throng with a tremendous shout 
and clapping of hands. And this was the play that was presented on 
that night." 

By adding to this detailed and connected synopsis the supple- 
mentary facts of & Wood's lively version, the plot may be pretty 
fairly reconstructed. The vivacious comments of Elizabeth add 
the character of Trecatio, whom Bereblock does not mention. 15 

"This and the following sentence are imitated from Livy, Bk. I, Ch. xxv. 

16 The Queen's exclamation about him, " God's pity, what a knave it is," 
indicates perhaps that he was a fellow of the same stamp as Stephano, the 
comic servant, in Edwards's Damon and Pythias (Hazlitt's Dodsley's Old Plays, 
1874, Vol. iv, pp. 1-104). His part may have been like that of Pamphilo 
in Boccaccio's Teseide, who is the servant of Palemone and helps him escape 
from prison. Or, as has been suggested, he may be a dramatic amplification 
of the helping " friend " in Chaucer. The name Trecatio, which does not 
occur in any known form of the Palsemon and Arcyte story, seems to be derived 
(with a change of root vowel) from " Tricce : [originally the name of a city] 
res frivolse, futiles nullius pretii, nugse. Sic etiam dicuntur impedimenta & 
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a Wood's record, also, is the only one to preserve the popular 
dramatic incidents of the rich cloak thrown into the funeral fire, 
the cry of the hounds in the hunt, and the song of Lady Emilia 
in her flower garden. These few additional facts, though not 
mentioned by Bereblock, fit in nicely with his record of the 
action ; and the total result of this combination of the two 
accounts is a knowledge of the play which is sufficient for a 
far more satisfactory comparison with Chaucer and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen than was possible from a Wood's account 
alone. 

Before taking up a comparison of the plays and the poem, a 
word may be said on the antecedent probabilities for and against 
Edwards's play as a source. As has been said, the practice of 
making over old plays was so common among the later dramatists 
that the presumption would be that the writers of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen took an earlier dramatization as a basis of their 
work. Moreover, they perhaps need not have gone back to 1566 
to come into contact with Edwards, for the play of Palamon 
and Arsett 16 in 1594, may have been a rifacimento of the earlier 

implicationes quia res frivolse seria agentem impediunt" [Forcellini's Lexicon. 
Patavii, 1771]. Trecatio, then, would be an Italian equivalent for a Latin 
tricolor; French, tricheur ; Middle English, trichord; trickster. It will be 
noticed, however, that there are two senses in the word Tricce ; the first res 
frivoke, and the second the derived sense impedimenta placed purposely in one's 
way. Cf. also for these two meanings, trim: " contentiosus, litium amans, 
rixator : & praecipue qui ne solvat ses alienum, tricas comminiscitur & impedi- 
menta: & universim, nequam, nebulo, male feriatus;" tricosus: "fallax, 
tergiversator, qui tricatur ; " and tricor ; " tricas loquor, involute & perplexe 
dico, nugor" [Forcellini's Lexicon]. The name, therefore, might signify only 
the clown or comic servant, the talker of nonsense; or it might mark the 
character as a hinderer, a master of subterfuges, a trickster. Just so Eliza- 
beth's word "knave " might have a good or bad sense,— a servant or an evil 
fellow, a Wood (Historia et Antiquitalis Universitaiis Oxoniensis. Edition, 
1674, p. 288) interprets the Queen's speech by the Latin phrase : " Trecatium 
nequam hominem, technis fuisse fraudibusque instructissimum." 

If we assume that the source of Edwards's Pakemon and Arcyte was a Latin 
school play, it might also be assumed, perhaps, that the Trecatio character was 
inserted in that play, being modelled from the tricky or comic servant of 
Plautine comedy. 

18 Hemlowe's Diary. Edited for the Shakespeare Society by J. P. Collier. 
London, 1845, pp. 41, 43, 44. 
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Palcemon and Arcyte, as Collier has suggested. 17 This is more 
likely from the fact that during the period of 1590-1600, there 
seems to have been a considerable interest in the early dramas 
of 1560-70; at least in the last decade of the century the 
subjects of several plays of that early period were put on the 
stage again. For instance Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet 
treated the same story that Arthur Brooke saw acted in a play 
sometime before 1562; Ferrex and Porrex, 1 * Tancred and 
Oismunda, 19 and the Damon and Pythias of Chettle, all of 
which belong to the last years of the sixteenth century, were 
play subjects which had been used in the earlier period. It is 
possible that the last named plays were revampings of originals 
of the sixties, and that likewise the 1594 Palamon and Arsetl 
was a revamping of the Palcemon and Arcyte of Edwards. At 
any rate the 1594 play was probably known to the authors of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen by memory or tradition, if not in MS. 
or printed form. 

On the other hand, the a priori arguments against Edwards's 
play being a source are of more weight. The prologue of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen distinctly claims Chaucer as the source; 
and its statement is more apt to be a truth than a lie; for 
Chaucer was much read, and the authors, knowing their Chaucer, 
may well have gone directly to The Knight's Tale without 
stopping for the earlier plays. Moreover, the other plays which 
I mentioned in the last paragraph as being possibly made over 
in 1596-1600, from plays of the earlier period, were made 
over from plays that were, and still are, extant ; whereas there 
is no record that Edwards's Pakemcm and Arcyte was ever printed 
or preserved so as to have been accessible in 1594, or later when 
The Two Noble Kinsmen was written. It may have been as 
non-extant in 1594 as it is now. The fact of Edwards's death 
only two months after the Queen's coming to Oxford and the 
possible confusion in which he left his affairs may have resulted 
in the total disappearance of his MS. of Pakemon and Arcyte. 
If it was not then lost, it is strange that it was not published, 

» Ibid., p. 41. 

18 Ibid., p. 166, also pp. 93, 165, 168, 169,170. 

19 History of English Dramatic Literature. Ward. 1899, Vol. I, p. 213. 

7 
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as were his Damon and Pythias 20 and The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices. 21 

The a priori argument, on the whole, then, seems to weigh 
against Edwards's play as a source, and a specific study of his 
play side by side with The Two Noble Kinsmen and Chaucer 
leads to the same conclusion. A careful investigation will show : ffl 

(1) That certain parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen, viz. : Acts 

II, 2 and 3 ; III, 1 and 6 ; and V, 1, have a substantial equiv- 
alent in the accounts of k Wood and Bereblock. 

(2) That there is considerable variation from those accounts 
in details of Acts II, 5 ; and V, 3 and 4. 

(3) That Edwards's play does not contain the following parts 
of The Two Noble Kinsmen : Act I entire ; the sub-plot entire 
(II, 1 and 4 ; III, 2 and 4 ; IV, 1 and 3 ; V, 2) ; and also 

III, 5, IV, 2, with perhaps III, 3. 

(4) That there are important points in which Pakemon and 
Arcyte does not follow Chaucer, but that these differences from 
Chaucer are not preserved in The Two Noble Kinsmen, which 
either goes back to Chaucer in these points or differs from both 
Chaucer and the early play. 

What is the meaning of these facts? Taking them up in 
order it will be seen : (1) That the scenes which are substantially 
the same in both plays are the essential scenes, those which form 
the groundwork of the story. There is, then, no significance 
one way or another as to source in their agreement, for The Two 
Noble Kinsmen would have contained these parts whether it had 
derived from Edwards, or Chaucer, or even Boccaccio. 

(2) The variations from Edwards's play in Act II, 5, and V, 
3 and 4, of The Two Noble Kinsmen are considerable. While they 
suggest that there is no connection between the two, they do not 
necessarily prove it, for it is always possible to explain such varia- 
tions as free adaptations to suit different dramatic conditions. It 

20 Printed in 1571 and 1582. Both quartos are now extant. Licensed 
1567-8. 

21 Printed in 1576, and running through several editions before 1600. 
Edwards was the collector of this anthology and wrote several of the songs. 

22 The division into acts and scenes is according to Mr. Littledale's arrange- 
ment. 
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is worth while, however, to note the most important of these 
changes, for taken with other facts they tend to establish the 
view that The Jacobean play was not made over from Palcemon 
and Arcyte. In the fifth act especially the variations are great. 
Of course, Chaucer's description of the tourney with a hundred 
knights fighting on either side could not be staged. Edwards's 
solution of the difficulty was to present the spectacular array of 
knights with their kingly leaders on the stage, but to have all 
the fighting done by the two lovers. In The Two Noble Kinsmen 
the kings are thrown over entirely, and the useless crowd of 
knights cut down to only six, all of whom engage in the fight. 
Moreover, in the later play the combat takes place off the stage, 
and while it is going on the interest is centered on the varying 
emotions of Emilia, who has refused to be present at the lists. 
Again, Edwards seems to have represented the gods and god- 
desses on the stage and to have emphasized the divine agencies 
in the denouement, whereas the later dramatists relegated them 
to casual mention in the dialogue. 23 Finally, the most important 
difference is in the treatment of the action at the end. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen follows Chaucer in that Arcyte lingers some 
time after his injury and gives over Emilia to Palsemon, so that 
Emilia must be thought of as having fixed her affection on 
Arcyte first and then having turned to Palsemon. Edwards, on 
the other hand, has Arcyte die very quickly [confestim] after his 
accident, and Emilia goes to Palsemon as to her first love. The 
funeral of the dead prince is held with great ceremony first, 
however, and the kings (who are rejected in the other play) 
walk behind the bier. It is by their counsel that the betrothal 
of Emilia to Palsemon is carried out. In Chaucer's poem the 
kings are feasted and sent away before Arcyte's accident ; the 
injured prince lingers many days, and after his death is mourned 

23 It is entirely possible that there should have been a scene between the 
•deities actually represented, for it was common enough in the tradition of the 
drama. The gods come in as characters in Heywood's Play of the Weather, in 
Peele's Arraignment of Paris, and in other plays and court masques nearer the 
date of Edwards's work. An interesting example of this is a comedy in 
English (referred to in the previous paper) played before the Queen on March 
5, 1565. See a letter of Guzman de Silva to the King of Spain. Calendar of 
State Papers. Spanish Department, 1558-1567. London, 1892, p. 400. 
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by Emilia with a widow's grief. It is strange that no trace of 
the rearrangement made by Edwards in this part of the play 
should have been retained by the authors of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, if, indeed, they worked from Edwards's Pakemon and 
Arcyte as a source. 

(3) Those parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen which are not 
found in Edwards at all are chiefly Act I and the sub-plot. 
The sub-plot certainly did not come from Chaucer nor from 
Edwards, and probably not from the 1594 Palcemon and 
Arsett; it looks much more like the style of sub-plot that 
Fletcher introduces into his plays, derived not from the same 
source as his main plot, but from elsewhere. The strongest 
argument which can be drawn in this section of the comparison 
depends on the fact that The Two Noble Kinsmen begins the 
action where Chaucer begins the narrative, viz., with the prayers 
of the queens to Theseus, while Edwards does not represent at 
all the prayers of the queens, the fall of Thebes, and the capture 
of the young princes; in short, begins his play at what 
corresponds to the second scene of the second act of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, where the friends are in prison. This is clearly 
shown by the wording of the first clauses in Bereblock about 
the plot. Bereblock says, " There one might behold two youthful 
princes, Arcyte and Palsemon, who had long lived as comrades 
in their native land, whom a like mortal danger and a common 
prison had bound together, and whom kinship and a solemn oath 
had rendered brothers. These two friends fell desperately in 
love " etc. In the Latin the verbs which describe the previous 
condition of the young captives are pluperfects (habuerat, 
connexerat, reddiderat) while those which are used in the further 
account are either perfects, imperfects, or historical presents. 
The use of pluperfects here at the beginning indicates that this 
part of the story was not represented in action, but was simply 
explained, either by a prologue or by the opening speeches of the 
play. Surely no such striking scenes as the entreaty of the 
queens for redress, the battle at Thebes, and the capture of 
Palsemon and Arcyte, if they had been acted on the stage, 
would have been condensed by Bereblock into three colorless 
relative clauses with pluperfect verbs. Edwards chose the better 
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place for beginning his play as far as unity is concerned, and it 
is evident that he told only enough of the previous story to 
make plain the sworn friendship of the princes; which, of 
course, must be made plain in order that the perfidy of Arcyte 
may be understood and that their early amity may contrast with 
the hatred which rivalry in love afterwards begot. Certainly, 
then, the first act of The Two Noble Kinsmen does not come 
from the tradition of the old Pakemon and Arcyte, and the most 
natural supposition is that it was dramatized directly from 
Chaucer. 

Assuming that Shakespeare wrote the first act of the later 
play, it is possible to believe that remembering the old 1594 
Palamon and Arsett which had been acted at Newington Butts, 
he conceived a notion of writing a play on the same subject. 
He knew his Chaucer well, however, and was fond of the 
dramatic incidents of the first part of The Knight's Tale, and 
turning to it wrote the first act and experimented with some of 
the other scenes. Seeing that there was not enough unity in 
the plot for a firmly constructed play, and that the emotional 
situations of the play were really artificial and unadapted for that 
loving analysis of character and motives in which he delighted, 
Shakespeare gave his work over to Fletcher, who cared not for 
unity and character analysis, provided he had striking material 
for separate scenes. Fletcher's roving genius introduced the 
sub-plot, the scenes of Gerrold and his rustics, and the disgust- 
ing scene where Palsemon and Arcyte twit each other about their 
former loves (ill, 3). Shakespeare, however, in his experiments 
with the theme may have worked out the scenes of the last act 
with some care, for there particularly the test of characterization 
would come ; and these scenes were, no doubt, like the first act, 
taken from Chaucer with such adaptations as dramatic conven- 
ience and the demands of characterization would suggest. Thus, 
e. g., by keeping Emilia on the stage while the combat of the 
knights is in progress at a distance, Shakespeare made it much 
easier to portray the delicate vacillations of her feeling, the 
problem in which he was especially interested. 

The argument up to this point has shown that the evidence, 
as far as it has any significance as to the source of The Two 
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Noble Kinsmen, is against a connection with the play of Richard 
Edwards. The last and most conclusive test proves the same 
thing. What are the points which both plays have in common 
differing from Chaucer ? These may be summed up as follows : 
1. Chaucer's Arcyte is in exile all the summer long : but in the 
plays this time is reduced. In Edwards's play three days suffice 
to drive him back, and in the other he does not really leave the 
kingdom at all. 2. Chaucer gives his Pakemon and Arcyte 
fifty weeks to prepare their troops of knights, but both the 
dramas reduce the time, one to fourteen days and the other to 
thirty. 3. The order of prayers in Chaucer is Palsemon, 
Emilia, Arcyte. The plays both change this order ; but in 
Edwards it is Emilia, Arcyte, Palsemon, and in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen Arcyte, Palsemon, Emilia. 4. In Chaucer the whole 
array of knights join in the combat. The plays are both 
different here ; but in Edwards the combat is single, and in the 
later play three knights join on either side. 5. The kings in 
Chaucer's Tale are feasted three days and sent away before the 
injury of Arcyte. Arcyte's death comes on very slowly. In 
the plays there is no feast for the kings and the death of Arcyte 
comes very quickly ; here again, however, with the difference 
that in Edwards the kings are present to the end of the play 
and the death of the injured man comes almost immediately, 2 * 
while in The Two Noble Kinsmen the kings do not appear at all 
and Arcyte lives long enough to bestow Emilia upon his rival. 
It will be observed that all these points in which the plays 
differ from Chaucer are concerned with changes inherently 
necessary in a dramatization. They have to do with making 
the time of the action more continuous, or the plot capable of 
representation on the stage ; and are such as any dramatic writer 
would feel to be necessary. Besides, in all of these cases where 

24 The peculiar way in which Edwards treats the last scene of Ms story, — 
the fact that Arcyte dies so soon, that the Kings are retained and that they 
are the ones who propose Emilia's marriage to Palsemon, that the applause at 
the betrothal was universal and genuine, — suggests that the play is an 
allegorical expression of the desire of the nation that Elizabeth marry. 
See Plummer. Elizabethan Oxford, p. xxii. I shall speak of this point more 
fully in another paper. 
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the plays differ from Chaucer, they also differ from each other. 
If Edwards's play had been a source of the later piece, it would 
be expected that some of his changes from the Chaucer form of 
the story would be preserved ; but they are not. The problem 
of the dramatization of a narrative poem presented itself to each 
of these authors, but each solved his problem in a different way. 
When this strong testimony is added to the fact that the 
plays were so different at the beginning and the end, and that 
Edwards's play was probably non-extant at the time when The 
Iwo Noble Kinsmen was written, there seems to be no reason 
for not accepting the statement of Fletcher's prologue, which 
specifically declares that Chaucer was "the noble breeder "of 
the play. 

W. Y. Duranp. 

Harvabd University. 



